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HILE THE VISUAL evidence for tomb patronage and 
decoration during the Byzantine empire’s final centuries is 

fragmentary, the surviving literary record offers a rich but still- 
underexplored source on the foundation and dedication of Palaiologan 
funerary monuments." Two lengthy epigrams by the poet Manuel Philes 
(ca. 1275—ca. 13.45) serve as case studies to explore issues of patronage 
and artistic practice in the production of late Byzantine tombs. The 
funerary epigrams to be considered here, previously untranslated, are 
notable for their vibrant descriptions of two now-lost tomb compo- 
sitions, as well as for their provocative evocation of the individuals 
memorialized and the patrons who commissioned these artistic monu- 
ments. The poems significance is further underlined by the wide range 
of tomb decoration they attest to, and by the information they provide 
on the poems’ two female patrons, including previously undocumented 
artworks we learn were commissioned by the major figure Theodora 
Synadene, foundress of the Convent of the Virgin of Certain Hope in 
Constantinople.” 


Philes’ Oeuvre 


Manuel Philes was one of the most prolific fourteenth-century writers 
to compose poetry for such artistic monuments. His oeuvre, which 
includes thousands of compositions ranging from court panegyric to 
geography to ekphrasis, contains a significant body of funerary epi- 
grams, including those preserved in the volumes of Philes’ work pub- 
lished by E. Miller and A. E. Martini.’ Future philological research will 
likely identify even greater numbers of the poet’s epigrams, including 
those composed to decorate tombs. 


(c. 1261-1453)” (PhD diss., New York 
University, 2002). 
On Theodora Synadene (= Theodora 


I This study expands upon earlier 
research on late Byzantine tombs and their 


epigrams I have published: “The History 2 


and Significance of Tomb Monuments 

at the Chora Monastery,’ in Restoring 
Byzantium: The Kariye Camii in Istanbul 

and the Byzantine Institute Restoration, ed. 
H. Klein and R. Ousterhout (New York, 
2004), 23-31; “Sculpture and the Late 
Byzantine Tomb,” in Byzantium: Faith and 
Power, 1261-1557, ed. H. C. Evans (New York, 
2004) 95-103; “Commemoration of the 
Dead: Late Byzantine Tomb Decoration 


Komnene Palaiologina?), see PLP, fasc. 9, 72, 
no. 21381. 

3 E. Miller, Manuelis Philae Carmina 
(Paris, 1855-57) and A. E. Martini, Manuelis 
Philae Carmina Inedita (Naples, 1900). On 
Philes’ oeuvre, see ODB 3:1651; G. Stickler, 
Manuel Philes und seine Psalmenmetaphrase 
(Vienna, 1992), 10-36; F. Tinnefeld, “Die 
Ikone in Textzeugnissen des spaten Byzanz,” 


in La spiritualité de l’univers byzantin dans 


le verbe et l'image: Hommages offerts a 
Edmond Voordeckers a l occasion de son 
éméritat, édités par Kristoffel Demoen et 
Jeannine Vereecken, Instrumenta patristica 

30 (Turnhout, 1997), 299-314; A.-M. Talbot, 
“Epigrams of Manuel Philes on the Theotokos 
tes Peges and Its Art,” DOP 48 (1994): 135- 
60; eadem, “Epigrams in Context: Metrical 
Inscriptions on Art and Architecture of the 


Palaiologan Era,” DOP 53 (1999): 75-90. 
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Philes served an elite imperial and aristocratic clientele residing 
in Constantinople and other urban centers in the empire. His career, 
spanning roughly the first thirty years of the fourteenth century, coin- 
cides with an especially active period of church building and restoration, 
following decades of destruction and neglect resulting from the Latin 
occupation of the empire (1204—61).’ Restoration of older churches as 
well as the foundation of new ones included the construction of funer- 
ary chapels with commemorative monuments; a significant number of 
Philes’ epigrams are associated with this construction, including the 
three epigrams composed for the widow Maria-Martha Glabas. These 


4 For recent literature on the Latin zur Byzantinistik 1 (Wiesbaden, 1994); 


occupation of Constantinople and its 
restoration under the early Palaiologoi, 
see A.-M. Talbot, “The Restoration of 
Constantinople under Michael VIII,” 
DOP 47 (1993): 243-61; V. Kidonopoulos, 
Bauten in Konstantinopel 1204-1328: 
Verfall und Zerstorung, Restaurierung, 
Umbau und Neubau von Profan- und 
Sakralbauten, Mainzer Veroffentlichungen 
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D. Jacoby, “The Urban Evolution of Latin 
Constantinople (1204-1261), in Byzantine 
Constantinople: Monuments, Topography 
and Everyday Life, ed. N. Necipoglu, 

The Medieval Mediterranean: Peoples, 
Economies and Cultures, 400-1453, vol. 33 
(Leiden, 2001), 277-97; A.-M. Talbot, 
“Building Activity in Constantinople Under 


Andronikos II: The Role of Women Patrons 


Fig.1 Tomb of Michael Tornikes, 
Parekklesion of the Church of the Chora 
Monastery, Istanbul (photo: Dumbarton 
Oaks Photo and Fieldwork Archives, 
Washington, DC) 


in the Construction and Restoration of 
Monasteries,” in the same volume, 329-43; 
and V. Kidonopoulos. “The Urban 
Physiognomy of Constantinople during 

the Latin Period (1204-1261) and the 
Palaiologan Era (1261-1453), in Byzantium: 
Faith and Power (1261-1557); Perspectives 

on Late Byzantine Art and Culture; The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Symposia, ed. 

S. T. Brooks (New York-New Haven, 2006). 
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epigrams still adorn the exterior and interior of the funerary chapel 
that this patroness erected in Constantinople’s Monastery of the 
Virgin Pammakaristos.’ 

Philes’ tomb epigrams are today preserved almost exclusively in 
manuscripts; only two surviving tomb monuments have inscribed epi- 
grams that have been attributed to Philes. Noting stylistic similarities 
with Philes’ other works, Ihor Sevéenko proposed that the poet wrote 
an epigram, composed in twenty-four dodecasyllabic verses carved 
and painted above the niche tomb, or arcosolium, of Michael Tornikes 
(d. ca. 1328). Michael’s tomb stands in the south wall of the south 
funeral chapel in the church of Christ in Chora, Istanbul (figs. 1-2).° 


5 Talbot, “Epigrams in Context,’ 77-79, the monastery. For the decoration and chronology of 

figs 1-7. In addition to Philes’ three surviving 6 I. Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites, Michael Tornikes’ tomb, also referred to 
epigrams (in stone, mosaic, and fresco) at the Chora, and the Intellectual Trends of as tomb D, see Underwood, Kariye Djami, 
the Pammakaristos—epigrams that are His Time,” in Kariye Djami, ed. P. 1:276-80; O. Hjort, “The Sculpture of the 
also attested in the manuscript tradition— Underwood (Princeton, 1975), 4:17-92, Kariye Camii,’ DOP 33 (1979): 201-72, cf. 
Talbot discusses four other epigrams by cf. 21n.14; Talbot, “Epigrams in Context,” 250-55; Brooks, “Commemoration,” app. 
the poet preserved only in the manuscript 79-80, fig. 8. On the career of Michael A.4, 289-312, cf. 297-300 (n. 1 above). 
tradition and also composed for display at Tornikes, see PLP, fasc. 12, 20, no. 29132. 
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A second monument is the sarcophagus panel commemorating the 
nun Maria Palaiologina, now in the Istanbul Archaeological Museum 
(4020). The fragmentary dodecasyllabic verses carved on this example 
have also been attributed to Philes by Alice-Mary Talbot, also based 
on its similarity to the poet’s oeuvre (figs. 3-4).’ Regrettably, neither 
of these carved epigrams is matched by identical texts surviving in the 
manuscript tradition. 
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Fig.3 Epigram fragments commemorating 
Maria Palaiologina, Archaeological Museum, 
Istanbul (4020; photo: Bruce White) 


7 Talbot, “Epigrams in Context,” 80-81, 
fig. 9; S. T. Brooks, “Two Fragments from 

a Tomb Monument for the Nun Maria 
Palaiologina,” in Evans, Faith and Power, 


104-5, cat. no. 49 (n. 1 above). 


Fig. 4 Reconstruction (drawing: www 
.archeographics.com; after Papamastorakes, 
“EmitvyBtec,” fig. 14 [n. 32 below]; copyright: 
Sarah Brooks) 
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Philes’ Imperial Female Patrons 

Philes’ tomb epigrams should be viewed within the larger context of 
poetry commissioned to decorate tomb monuments. This genre is 
not unique to Philes, and poets of both equal and lesser status were 
called upon by patrons throughout the empire to commemorate 
the dead.* The individuals who sought out Philes’ work to comple- 
ment their tombs include family members of the ruling dynasty in 
Constantinople, the Palaiologoi. Some of the most important patrons 
of elite tombs were widows, and this is true for the two funerary epi- 
grams to be discussed here. 

The first epigram was commissioned by the widow Eirene, ille- 
gitimate daughter of emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos.’ The poem 
commemorates Eirene’s young deceased husband, John II Doukas 
Komnenos Angelos, who died in 1318."° As the text describes, the poem 
Eirene commissioned from Philes was destined to adorn a niche tomb 
planned in her husband’s honor, no longer extant, but similar in design 
to the Constantinopolitan tomb of Michael Tornikes (figs. 1-2). John’s 
tomb was located in the provincial capital of Neai Patrai, Thessaly, 
where he served as duke from 1303 to 1318. 


8 
profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich, 


See H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche in Context,” 77-81; M. D. Lauxtermann, 
Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres: 
Texts and Contexts (Vienna, 2003), 213~—40. 
9 


add. to fasc. 1-8, 87, no. 91848; A. Laiou, 


1978), 89-97; Th. Pazaras, AvdyAugesc 10 


capnopayot xa emitadpies MAdKES TNS METNS For Eirene (Palaiologina) see PLP, 
xa votepnc Bulavtivys mepiddou atnyv 


EMdoda (Athens, 1988); Talbot, “Epigrams Constantinople and the Latins: The Foreign 


Policy of Andronikos II, 1282-1328 (Cambridge, 
1972), 230 N. 127. 
On John II see PLP, fasc. 1, 17, no. 206. 
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Two copies of the epigram have come down to us. The first, pub- 


lished by M. I. Gedeon in 1882/83, is recorded in a codex of circa 1780, 


formerly in the collection of Prince George Alexander Maurokordatos.”* 
This codex was subsequently housed in the Rhaidestos Archbishopric 
Library (MS 112). Although unconfirmed, the manuscript is possibly 
now in the National Library in Athens.’* The second copy of the poem, 
published by A. E. Martini, is preserved in a fifteenth-century codex, 
Biblioteca Statale di Cremona, MS 160, fol. 8or.’* All translations in 


this article are my own. 


Poem 1. Eirene Palaiologinas Epigram for Her Deceased Husband John 


Eig tov tadov ’ Ayyédov tod viod Tob LeBactoxpdtopoc On the tomb of an Angelos, the son of the 


yauBpod tod Bacthéwe, év @ ypadetar Kal eixov sebastokrator, son-in-law of the emperor, at which 


Tov peyahoudptupos Tewpytov. 


T{ todt0; karrvod kai oxids TUTrOUs BiEérw, 


Kal deomrotiKys Tivos euddicels THYNS 
tov Ayyehov yap Tov dutixdv dwadédpoy, 
Tplv ébeveyKelv Tij¢ yovijc Tov daTépac, 
6 ducuevjg Expuve Tic APs yvddoc- 
Keita & vexpdc, 6 yALdev Tplv Kal Bodwy 
Kal THs TehevTIS KapTepel hed Td Wdyoc, 


hes TO Depuoy THs mpdc eyOpodc avdptac. 


"Hows yap hv trails kal oppiyav odto< ylyac, 


6 mpeautiKds Kal mpd TH¢ HAtKlas, 

@ Baothéug elev€e thv Guyatépa, 

Topas Avalpav Tas ev EOTEDY OTACELC. 
AM4, BaBai- téOvyxev 6 otedavitygs, 
Xpvaody dépwy iovdov eicg dvO0¢ xvone- 
LaMov de hed rértwKev 6 oTEeppdc Klwy, 
Kal mac 6 deandc éppdyn Tod adtypatos: 
TAA h Bactric, h Tpuywv Tod vuudton, 
THs Pvaews Td Padua tHv OnAutépwr, 
avetoa tots Ilatpedot thy tovtov Koviy, 
totyow avtitupBov evOdde Eéve- 


udov dé cuvtiOyat Kowny TacTaoa, 


11 =“Mavound tod Diy To topixa 
Tlowjpata,” ExxAnowactixn AARIea 3 (1882- 
83): 246-47, y. 

12 lam grateful to Maria Mavroudi for 
bringing this possibility to my attention. On 
the transfer of the Maurokordatos collection 
to Athens, see M. I. Manousacas, “"Ex8ect¢ 
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was also painted an image of the megalomartyr George. 


What's this? I see forms of smoke and shadow, 

and the outward appearances of the fate of a certain despot; 
for the Angelos, the western morning star, 

before producing the stars of offspring, 

the hateful darkness of oblivion concealed him; 

and dead he lies, the one who previously lived in a joyful and 
and he is enduring, alas, death’s coldness, [exuberant manner 
having lost the heat of his courage against enemies. 

For this man was a hero as a youth and a vigorous giant, 

wise like an old man even before his old age, 

to whom the Emperor joined his daughter in marriage, 
wisely suppressing the rebellions in the west. 

But, Alas!, the bridegroom died, 

bearing blossoming golden down; 

rather, alas, the solid pillar has fallen, 

and every connecting bond was broken; 

save that the basilissa, the bridegroom’s turtledove, 

nature’s miracle of womanhood, 

she released to the people of [Neai] Patrai his remains, 

and she is setting up an alternative tomb here, oh visitor; 


rather she is constructing a shared bridal chamber, 


mepl THs Takivouncews TOV BiBALIOONKOv 

K. Kapa8eodwpr, I. Mavpoxopdatov xat 

5. Didepidou,” Mpaxtina tie Axadnulac AInvav 
31 (1956): 498-500. 

13 Manuelis Philae Carmina Inedita, 123- 


25, no. 87 (n. 3 above). 


Mimodaa Tov y8éc evved<ypovov>"* yduov- 
Teapytov 5 Cwypadei tov Ilatpéa, 

Kal npéoBov adt uaptupicdy eiodépel, 
ws av ory tébart0 cadiic Setxvvot- 

Tod yobv 6 nathp Tobde ceBactoKpdtwp, 
Ate xal yj, Kal T untp@ov Khéos; 

mod 0° y oTpATIA Kat TH THY STthwv Bdpy, 
Kal THS OUTIKT|S TAKTIKIS Y YOPYOTNS; 
"Eppeuoe, ded, Ta TavTa, Kal yovs edpeOn- 
Thiy éotw eitety, wc 6 yevvadac véos 
Tupavvixyy &rracay éxxhivas Biav, 
Baotructy degen edOde tH dvcw- 

Kal cvuradic hy tav drapedvtwy TAéov, 


Tpd¢ TOUS TapottvovTas ex dirapytas, 


Kav Tods TPd UIKPOD deaTroTIKOs UApydpous, 


cic daxpdwv yuerver we dvap yvaty, 
TAny @ Yeata, oT 81 mevOav evOdde, 
Kal TODTOV aitod Tpd¢ Oeod Tov deondTny, 


& Any devo xatwOev edpety dElav. 


leaving behind the former nine-<year> marriage; 

and she [commissioned] a painting of George of [Neai] Patrai, 
proposing him as a martyr and intercessor for her husband, 

so that [St. George] clearly may indicate where he is buried; 
where then is the father of this man, the sebastokrator, 

oh Sun and Earth, and his maternal glory? 

And where is his army and weight of his weapons, 

and the fierceness of his natural tactical skill? 

All, alas, have flowed away and are found to be dust; 

save that one can say that the noble youth 

having shunned all tyrannical force 

he demonstrated straightaway his imperial nature; 

and he was more sympathetic than previous ones, 

toward those provoking anger from lust for power, 

even if as in a dream he exchanged the despotic pearls of a short 
for a flood of tears, [time ago 
but, oh spectator, stay mourning here, 

and ask from God that this despot 


may find henceforth another dignity in heaven. 


While the patron of the second epigram is not explicitly named, inter- 


nal evidence provided by this poem and by Philes’ two related epigrams 


(see below, pp. 240-47) reveals that the patron was another widow and 


a female relation of the Palaiologoi: Theodora Synadene, daughter of 


the sebastokrator Constantine and niece of the emperor Michael VIII 


Palaiologos.”” While a widow, Theodora took over the reworking of her 


father Constantine’s (d. before 1275) funerary portrait and monument 


(no longer extant)—a panel painting with repoussé cover—following 
the death of her brother, Michael Komnenos Branas Palaiologos (d. 


before June 1321).”° 


The single known copy of this epigram is recorded in a fourteenth- 


century manuscript, Paris, BN MS grec. 2876, fol. 197v.” 


14 For évvedunvov. Emendation suggested 
by van Dieten, based on evidence provided 
by Gregoras. Gregoras offers two conflicting 
dates for the marriage: 1309 and 1315. For 
the scholarly debate, see n. 22, below. A 

date of 1309 is more likely as it is set within 
the larger historical context of the Catalan 
attack on Thessaly, and also complements 
the specification of nine: van Dieten, Historia 
Rhomaike von Nikephoros Gregoras, vol. 1, 
Bibliothek der griechischen Literatur 4, 
Abteilung Byzantinistik (Stuttgart, 1973), 

293 n. 434. I thank Franz Tinnefeld for 


bringing van Dieten’s commentary on this 
point to my attention. 

1s For the sebastokrator Constantine 
Doukas Angelos Komnenos Palaiologos, 
see PLP, fasc. 9, 98, no. 21498. 

16 On Michael see PLP, fasc. 9, 106-7, 
No. 21530. 

17‘ Published in Miller, Manuelis Philae 
Carmina, 2:162—63, n. 127 (n. 3 above). 
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Poem 2. Theodora Synadene's Epigram for Her Deceased Father, the Sebastokrator Constantine 


Fig eixéva tod ceBactoxpatopos éxetvou Kal THY adTod. 


Tt uy xa8apov cai toAdy ypuady xéac 
Tlotetc thats 6 ypaheds tac eixdvac; 

Tt unde MOwv dpradods dreptinwy 
Tluxvans ex’ adtav ovvteevtac Serxvvetc, 
AM’ b1d Kows Cwypadets tavtas xpda, 
Korvéy tt derxvig To ypvaody dvtws yévoc; 
Tt pydé xothods dpyavwaus Tobs THTOUG 
AdyKas avtois Kal Tvory ws EUUYOIS; 
"AM? Eoye vexpats H ypadn Tas Euddcete, 
Mh to GeatH owdpovilers tov TUdov 
Xpvo@ 70 litdv ebtedet nattwv Edroy, 
Kal dxuiovpyav év oxiais tods dABious, 
Or dy Th Kove Cwypady oavis uta; 

Tis yap Sewpav tov mohdv Kwvotavtivoy 
Exetvov abtov tov ceBaotoxpatopa, 
Tpadévta vexpov ti copa Ta Aenfavor, 
Ovx done cixdc dvadopel cal daxpvet, 
TlevOav atey ving tov yehwpevov Biov; 


"H tic dhws dvyoev avdtov év Bie, 


Kav fy ddehddc tod xpatotvtos Atodvey, 


Kav hy otpatyyos Tavtayov otedavitys; 
Tldvtws napeMov 0nd tov xobv éxpuby, 
Kai cata wixpdv éxdvdeic yods ebpe6y- 
Kal viv abv atty dvotuyas TH ovliye 
Odhanov oixel Poaptixys maporciac: 
Meté dé uixpdv tive Tod Biov ypdvov 

Kai tov Miya tovtovi rpochauBever 
Tov ebotady ylyavta, Thy cévny ddan, 
Tis dvcews TO Jadu tig dv8ownivys, 
"Oc av byabds x dttoatépyou tpdrou 
Tod nmatpds éppdveite cal teBaunevor, 
Kai thy acavida tis ypadis arrobéous 

Oe dv ex’ adty Cwypadyon Tov péyay, 
Aabey aby avte vexprxas viv éypadr; 
TIMhy donep aidot tav texdvtwy éupitw 
Tov abtov obk éotepterv adtoic ded tadov, 
"AM droywpel cal tadry eet ulov 

TO tij¢ AOE THs KaATS Ouevvety. 
Tévorto howdy toic ypadeiow évOdde 


Kal r&ow arts toig wetabd Ketpévors 
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On the image of the deceased sebastokrator and his family. 


Why do you, the painter, not pour forth much pure gold 

and fashion beaten images? 

Why do you not show clusters of extremely valuable stones 
assembled thickly on the images, 

but paint these images with ordinary colors, 

portraying this truly golden family as something common? 

And why, having fashioned these hollowed-out forms, 

do you not give them breath as if they were alive? 

But your painting contains lifeless images. 

Are you perhaps teaching the spectator about vanity, 

by sprinkling with a little gold the plain wood 

and crafting the fortunate ones in shadowy images, 

so that one wooden panel may represent the common fate? 

For who, upon beholding the great Constantine, 

that very sebastokrator 

represented as dead at the soros of his remains, 

[who] does not as is appropriate bear (the sight] with pain and 
lamenting sincerely ridiculous life? [shed tears, 
Or who utterly benefited him in life, 

even if he was the brother of the ruler of the Ausones 

and he was a strategos victorious everywhere? 

In any case he passed away and is hidden beneath the [heaped] 

and gradually being dissolved he is found to be dust [earth, 
and sadly now with his wife 

he dwells in the wedding chamber of the corrupting temporary 

after a short time of life [abode; 
[Constantine] takes to himself this Michael 

the compact giant, the strange being, 

the wonder of human nature, 

who, being good on account of his loving [filial] character 

took care of his father even after he was buried, 

and after scraping off the painting's wooden panel, 

so that on it he might have the great man [alone] represented, 

but failing [in this], now [Michael] is represented with his father 
just as by natural reverence for his parents [in a funerary [portrait]; 
he did not desire the same tomb with them 

but he withdraws and shares a single tomb 

with the consort of his noble sister. 

May those depicted here 

and all those just lying within 


‘Quod xatorxety Tig Ede 70 ywpiov 


Ovundiav &Pbytov edtvyyKdot! 


The two women who commissioned these epigrams—both of them 
imperial family members and widows—were among the most preemi- 
nent artistic patrons of the period. The active roles that they played 
in these two literary and artistic commissions indicate the important 
positions powerful women, and especially widows, could hold in the 
late Byzantine period. 


Eirene Palaiologinas Epigram for Her Deceased 

Husband John II (d. 1318) 

The first epigram, commissioned from Philes to decorate the tomb of 
John II, duke of Neai Patrai, is an important example of the poet’s work 
on a monument outside Constantinople. The patron Eirene set up the 
monument for her husband's, and possibly her own, burial. Allusions 
in the poem to built architecture decorated with painting, most prob- 
ably fresco painting or wall mosaic, suggest that John’s tomb is a niche 
burial, or arcosolium.”* In particular, the use of mactéc in line 21 sug- 
gests a shallow chamber or space framed by columns, while Cwypadéw 
in line 23 shows that the tomb was painted. 

A.E. Martini was the first to identify the subject as John II Doukas 
Komnenos Angelos, the son of Constantine Doukas Angelos, the 
sebastokrator and duke of Neai Patrai during the years 1289-1303, and 
of Anna Euagionissa Doukaina.”” The rulers of Neai Patrai were drawn 
from the Komnenian family, the dynasty ruling Byzantium prior to 
the Latin conquest of 1204. During the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth century, the independent duchy formed by members of the 
Komnenoi in the late thirteenth century controlled the territory of 
eastern Thessaly, in Greece.” In 1303, with his father’s death, John II 
inherited the ducal post of Neai Patrai.”* It is unclear whether John II 
attained the rank of duke as a child, or whether the poem exaggerates 
his youth at the time of his death in 1318 (lines 13-14). 

John II secured his political ties to the new Byzantine rulers of 
Constantinople when, either in 1309 or 1315, he married the patron of 
our epigram, Eirene, an illegitimate daughter of emperor Andronikos 


18 On the form and development of the 
niche tomb, or arcosolium, see Brooks, 
“Commemoration,” 5-12, 30-35 (n. 1 above). 
In Cappadocian churches, see U. Weissbrod, 
“Hier liegt der Knecht Gottes...”: Graber in 
byzantinischen Kirchen und ihr Dekor (r11. bis 
15. Jahrhundert); unter besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung der Hoblenkirchen Kappadokiens, 


Mainzer Verdffentlichungen zur 
Byzantinistik 5 (Wiesbaden, 2003), 12, 14. 

19 —_ See above, nn. 10 and 13. On 
Constantine see PLP, fasc. 1, 18, no. 212. 
John’s mother is mentioned in ibid., fasc. 1, 17, 
no. 206, and fasc. 1, 18, no. 212, but she does 
not have her own lemma. 

20 =J. Koder and F. Hild, Tabula Imperii 


in the future dwell together in Eden 
taking pleasure in ineffable joy! 


Byzantini, vol. 1, Hellas und Thessalia 
(Vienna, 1976), 68-73. 

21 <A.T. Papadopoulos, Versuch einer 
Genealogie der Palaiologen, 1259-1453 (Speyer, 
1938), 42. 
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II Palaiologos.” John’s death a short time later in 1318 is reported by the 
historian Nikephoros Gregoras.”* As the epigram relates (lines 19-20), 
John’s widow Eirene set up in his honor a tomb in Neai Patrai. As the 
tomb’s patron, Eirene most likely commissioned the accompanying 
epigram as well. Unfortunately not even the church in which the tomb 
was housed survives. 

As Eirene was an illegitimate daughter of the reigning emperor in 
Constantinople, her family connections would have afforded her con- 
tinual access to a major poet like Philes, despite her residence far from 
the Palaiologan capital in the provincial court of Neai Patrai.”* Like 
many imperial brides, Eirene may have returned to Constantinople in 
1318 following her husband’s death, which marked the end of her diplo- 
matic marriage; a similar path was followed by Maria “of the Mongols,” 
illegitimate daughter of emperor Michael VIII and wife of the Mongol 
khan Abaga (returned 1281), as well as Simonis, daughter of emperor 
Andronikos II and child bride of Stefan Uros II Milutin of Serbia 
(returned 1321).”’ If Eirene of Neai Patrai returned to Constantinople 
in 1318, she could have overseen firsthand Philes’ composition for her 
husband's provincial tomb. Assuming that the planned tomb was in 
fact erected, construction would have taken place in the year following 
John’s death, before the 1319 Catalan conquest of Neai Patrai.”® 

In the epigram, the first person voice involves the spectator imme- 
diately, as he or she is guided in the act of viewing. The poem begins 
with the reader standing before John’s tomb, inquiring in the first 
person: “What’s this? I see forms of smoke and shadow, / and the out- 
ward appearances of the fate of a certain despot” (lines 1-2). Although 
such addresses are part ofa long rhetorical tradition, it is important for 
us not to rule out the possibility of a real viewer as well as a reader—a 
thesis given concrete support by the epigram’s lemma, as well as by 
poetic elements to be discussed below. In lines 3—-8, with a wordplay on 
the despot’s family name, Angelos, John is compared to the morning 


22 On the different likely dates of the 91848. Although nothing is known of Eirene’s 


couple’s marriage see n. 14, above. Laiou whereabouts after 1318, her return to the capi- 


tal after John’s death would have been likely, 


given the Catalan occupation of Neai Patrai 


and van Dieten favor the year 1309, while 
Trapp (PLP) and Magdalino prefer 1315: 

Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 230 the following year (1319). On the mobility 
n. 127 (n. 9 above); van Dieten, Historia of the Palaiologan aristocracy, see D. Kyritses, 
Romaike, 1:293 n. 434 (n. 14 above); PLP, “The Byzantine Aristocracy in the Thirteenth 
fasc. 1,17, no. 206; P. Magdalino, The History and Early Fourteenth Centuries” (PhD diss., 
of Thessaly, 1266-1393 (Oxford, 1976), 203. Harvard University, 1997), 138-42. 
23 Papadopoulos, Genealogie der 25 For Maria of the Mongols, see Trapp, 
Palaiologen, 42; D. Nicol, The Last Centuries PLP, fasc. 9, 75, no. 21395; Papadopoulos, 
of Byzantium, 1261-1453 (London, 1972; Genealogie der Palaiologen, 33; S. Runciman, 
“The Lady of the Mongols,” Eis Mnemen K. 


Amantou (Athens, 1960), 46-53. On Simonis, 


repr. 1993) 135; van Dieten, Historia 
Rhomaike, 1:208. 


24 PLP,addendum to fasc. 1-8, 87, no. see Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia 
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ed. L. Schopen, CSHB 6-8 (1829-55), 1:287- 
88, 318; D. Nicol, The Byzantine Lady: Ten 
Portraits 1250-1500 (Cambridge, 1994), 58; 
PLP, fasc. 9, 75-76, no. 21398. 

26 Catalan occupation of Neai Patrai 
(1319-91), begun by Alfonso Fadrique, duke 
of Athens, was followed by Venetian control 
of the city (1391-94) and finally the Turkish 
conquest (1394). Koder and Hild, Hellas und 
Thessalia, 224; Nicol, Last Centuries, 178-79. 


star, which brings the light of day (dwadépoc); notably John is the west- 
ern star, an allusion to his reign over western territories of the formerly 

united Byzantine empire. Before producing the stars of offspring, John 

has himself grown dark and cold. In lines 9-12, John’s noble character 

and his military successes are attested, as well as his imperial connec- 
tion through marriage. 

In lines 15-16 an architectural metaphor is invoked to describe 
John’s death; the sebastokrator is likened to a solid column, 6 ateppd¢ 
«wv, whose inner bonds have been broken, causing the pillar to collapse. 
This metaphor prepares the viewer for the description of the tomb’s 
construction soon to follow. And the evocation of a broken bond may 
allude to the marital union with Eirene dissolved at John’s death. A 
more direct allusion to the marriage of John and Eirene appears in line 
21, where the tomb is compared to a shared marriage bed or chamber, 
KOLVY TATTAC. 

The builder of John’s tomb is explicitly identified as the impe- 
rial bride in lines 17-21: “the basilissa, the bridegroom’s turtledove, / 
nature’s miracle of womanhood / she returned to the people of | Neai| 
Patrai his remains / [and] she is setting up an alternative tomb here, 
oh visitor; / rather she is constructing a shared bridal chamber.” Philes 
repeats that the viewer, or visitor, addressed as Eéve, stands before the 
tomb; the location is indicated by the adverb here, évO ade. 

The monument houses the despot’s remains returned to the city’s 
people by his widow. The special uses of &vinut, “she released...his 
remains, and dvtitvubos, “an alternative tomb,’ suggest that a monu- 
ment in Neai Patrai was not the first planned or installed for John’s 
burial. In Philes’ corpus, as presently known, avtitupBos is used only 
once, here in this epigram.”’ Employed in no other known text from 
the ninth to twelfth centuries, the term is significant and suggests it 
was chosen for a specific circumstance.” One occasion that might 
explain the erection of an é&vtitupBog is that John’s death occurred 
outside the duchy’s capital. The historian Nikephoros Gregoras (ca. 
1290-ca. 1358) records only that he died from a serious illness, but the 
location of his death is not known.” John’s remains, buried in a provi- 
sional tomb, could have been disinterred sometime in the year follow- 
ing his death (1318-19), and Eirene may then have returned them to 
Neai Patrai to establish his permanent tomb. Gregoras records a simi- 
lar circumstance: Simonis, the widow of King Milutin of Serbia and 


27 Online version of the Thesaurus 29 ~=©G regoras, Byzantina Historia, 1:249, 
Linguae Graecae (2004). 278. 

28 —Philes’ singular use of the term in this 

epigram is cited in E. Trapp, ed., Lexikon zur 

Byzantinischen Grazitat besonders des 9.-12. 

Jabrbunderts (Vienna, 1994), 1:138. 
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Eirene’s half-sister, provided her mother, the empress Eirene-Yolanda 
of Montferrat, with a permanent tomb in Constantinople, most likely 
at the Pantokrator Monastery, after her death from fever in 1317 in 
Drama (eastern Macedonia), where the empress likely had a temporary 
burial.” A second parallel for the successive planning and installation 
of a tomb in different locations is offered by the mid-twelfth-century 
patron Isaac Komnenos. Isaac’s tomb was first erected in the Chora 
Monastery in Constantinople, and subsequently was relocated to 
the Kosmosoteira Monastery in Pherrai, Thrace.” A similar building 
sequence is likely in the case of John’s tomb, although we lack evidence 
to confirm this. 

Whether it is John’s first tomb or a later one, the poem describes 
the monument that Eirene established, complete with figural images. 
Eirene commissioned a painting (Cwypadéw) of the military saint 
George, “a martyr and intercessor for her husband / so that [St. George] 
clearly may indicate where he is buried” (lines 23-25). This suggests 
that in the painting St. George accompanied the despot, whose por- 
trait is mentioned earlier in the poem in lines 1-2. Philes’ epigram is 
valuable to the art historian for its mention of George, a saint attested 
in surviving Serbian tombs of the period, but in no extant Byzantine 
foundations. This literary evidence thus indicates the iconography had 
a wider range than what is known from the surviving visual record.” 

While the combination of the deceased’s portrait with images of 
saints, Christ, and the Virgin dominates late Byzantine tomb composi- 
tion, rarely do such full descriptions of both compositional elements 
appear in Philes’ published tomb epigrams. The standard pairing of 
funerary portrait and sacred intercessor is illustrated at the Panagia 
Monastery at Porta (Pyle, Greece), in the tomb of John II's grandfather, 
John I Doukas Komnenos Angelos (d. 1289), who was also a sebas- 
tokrator and a former duke of Thessaly (r. 1266/67—1289).” In the fres- 
coed composition commemorating John I, the archangel Michael acts 
as mediator for the deceased before the seated Virgin and Child (figs. 
5-6). * In Eirene’s epigram for her husband John, perhaps the patron’s 
wishes account for the special emphasis on visual detail. 


30 = Ibid., 1:273; Nicol, Byzantine Lady, 32  Forasurvey of sacred figures, 


56 n. 24. 
31 BMED, 2:782-858, esp. 838-39; G. K. 
Papazoglou, Tumxov Ioaaxiov Adetiov 


including military saints, represented in late 
Byzantine tomb compositions, see Brooks, 


“Commemoration,” 112-23 (n. 1 above). From 


Kouynvot tig wovng Oeotoxov tH¢ 
Koopoowrteipag (1151/1152) (Komotini, 1994), 
119-24; N. P. Sevéenko, “The Tomb of Isaak 
Komnenos at Pherrai,” GOThR 29.2 (1984): 
135-40; R. Ousterhout, “Where Was the 
Tomb of Isaak Komnenos?” BSC Abstr 11 


(1985): 35. 
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the neighboring Kingdom of Serbia there 
survives in the monastery church at Decani 
a frescoed composition, ca. 1346-47, similar 
to that described by Philes; in the painting 
St. George presents the deceased to Christ. 
T. Papamastorakes, “EmitvpBies rapaotdcets 


KATA TH peor Kat VoTepy Bulavtivy Tepiodo,’ 


AXAE 4.19 (1996/97): 296, fig. 9. 

33 ForJohnIsee PLP, fasc. 1, 18, no. 208. 
34 Brooks, “Commemoration,” 374-79, 
app. A.13. 


we ITED ECE . ee Fig. 5 Reconstruction of the tomb of John 
a or a” ~ oS > ae I Angelos Komnenos Doukas, Panagia 
Al die A on fia Monastery, Porta (Pyle), Greece (drawing: 
: WZ : CAR ING ) ‘Ns www.archeographics.com; copyright: Sarah 
// <, ¥ S | oe i . Brooks) 
f i, a 8 | 7 Fig. 6 Detail, the deceased led by the 
‘Hs dp : archangel Michael, tomb of John I Angelos 


Komnenos Doukas (photo: Sarah Brooks) 
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It is difficult to suggest a specific location for the proposed tomb 
in Neai Patrai. No church dedicated to Saint George is attested there 
that could account for the saint’s inclusion in the tomb composition as 
the church patron.” Devotion to St. George, however, was widespread 
in the region during the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. Eight churches 
dedicated to the saint were either newly founded or in use during this 
period.*° St. George’s presence in John’s tomb composition seems best 
explained by his role as a military saint, a traditional patron of strategoi 
and the army. Supporting this thesis are the references to John’s suc- 
cesses in military affairs, attested by the poet in lines 8-9 and 28-29. 
Thus, we can set aside Martini’s suggestion that the epigram may indi- 
cate a particularly strong devotion to St. George in Neai Patrai, a cult 
otherwise unattested.”” 

How was the tomb’s pictorial composition known to Philes? 
Although it is documented that Philes traveled on diplomatic mis- 
sions to the north and in the east, including several embassies aimed 
at arranging imperial marriages between the Palaiologoi and foreign 
rulers, historical sources do not report his travel from Constantinople 
to this remote and contested area in Thessaly.”* It is most unlikely that 
he made the journey for the singular occasion of composing this partic- 
ular epigram. A sketch of the composition or its description may have 
been given to the poet, perhaps even by Eirene herself, having returned 
from Thessaly to Constantinople circa 1318. Alternately, Philes himself 
may have had a hand in shaping the pictorial program through his 
epigram. As Henry Maguire proposes, it can be suggested that on occa- 
sion a poet, having crafted a suitable epigram, and one pleasing to the 
patron, dictated elements of the composition to the artist.” It cannot 
be confirmed which of these possibilities accounts for Philes’ knowl- 
edge of the tomb’s artistic composition. In light of the poem's emphasis 
on the patron Eirene as well as the dedicant John, it may be more likely 
that the widow and poet worked closely together in formulating both 
the literary and pictorial program for John’s tomb. 

The poem concludes in lines 38-40 with a third and final invo- 
cation to the viewer. He or she is asked to remain before the image, 
mourning John, and to ask God that the earthly despot find a suitable 
place above among the saved. Direct addresses to the spectator, includ- 
ing such requests for intercession on behalf of the deceased, appear 


35 Koderand Hild, Hellas und Thessalia, 39 Image and Imagination: The Byzantine 
223-24 (n. 20 above). Epigram as Evidence for Viewer Response 
36 = Ibid., 162-64. (Toronto, 1996), 3-25, esp. 6. 


37. Manuelis Philae Carmina Inedita, 123- 
25, no. 87 (n. 3 above). 

38 = Stickler, Psalmenmetaphrase, 10-36 
(n. 3 above). 
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commonly in Philes’ epigrams; these reflect the rites and prayers regu- 
larly performed before the tomb by members of the family and reli- 
gious community.” 


Theodora Synadene’s Epigram for Her Deceased Father, 

the Sebastokrator Constantine 

Textual evidence reveals that the second epigram was commis- 
sioned from Philes by yet another widow and imperial relative, 
Theodora Synadene, foundress of the Convent of Certain Hope in 
Constantinople. Theodora commissioned both a funerary poem and 
the commemorative image on which it was inscribed, in this case, a 
portable panel painting bearing a family portrait and encased by a 
repoussé metal cover with figural images. It is most significant that 
this lost artwork and Philes’ surviving epigram can now be attributed 
to Theodora Synadene’s patronage. The likelihood that the inscribed 
painting adorning Constantine's tomb would have been installed 
in the convent established by Theodora is almost certain, given the 
foundation's overwhelming focus on memorializing Theodora's family, 
and given that the convent’s nuns performed commemorative services 
specifically in Constantine’s memory.” Furthermore, this poem offers 
important insight into Philes’ awareness and sensitivity to the medium 
employed in the tomb’s decoration: repoussé sculpture on wooden 
panel, a medium otherwise unattested for funerary portraiture. The 
tomb described in the epigram also represents an important second 
instance of a patron’s revision of an earlier tomb form. 

We learn from this epigram that the panel painting Theodora 
brought to fruition was executed in three stages, and that two separate 
tombs were likely erected—a subject to be discussed below. The first 
tomb for Constantine, Theodora’s father, was likely in Constantinople 
in anow-unknown foundation, and would have been built either prior 
to or soon after Constantine’s death (before 1275); the second tomb 
most probably stood in the Convent of Certain Hope, founded by 
Theodora circa 1300. That the decorative program of a single tomb 
could be reworked over time is commonly assumed, but rarely doc- 
umented in either literary sources or the visual record.” The poem 
makes clear that an original panel painting, its patron unidentified, was 


4° For additional epigrams by Philes see Brooks, “Commemoration,” 182-2 43. 


BMFD 4:1555—-56 (22.113-15). 
The tomb of Michael Tornikes (tomb 
D) in the parekklesion of Constantinople’s 


where the living are asked to lament on 41 
behalf of the deceased, see, e.g., Martini, 42 
Manuelis Philae Carmina Inedita, 60-61, 


n. 50, lines 8 and 11; Miller, Manuelis Philae Chora monastery, discussed above (fig. 1), 


Carmina, 1:235-36, no. 63, lines 1-2 (n. 3 
above). On commemorations performed 


before the tomb in the Late Byzantine period, 


is a notable example. In this case, frescoed 
repairs were made to the original mosaic 


composition on the niche’s back wall some- 


time after the tomb’s first construction phase. 
These repairs, most probably predating 1453, 

were likely executed to repair surface damage. 
See esp. Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:276-80 


(n. 6 above); Brooks, “Commemoration,” 


app. A.4, 289-312, esp. 297-300. 
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made to honor the sebastokra- 
tor Constantine, half brother of 
the reigning emperor Michael 
VII Palaiologos, sometime after 
his death before 1275, and that 
Constantine was represented 
in this original image, possibly 
joined by his wife, Eirene, with 
whom he shared the tomb (lines 
14-25).”° The original panel 
was revised in a second stage of 
production (sometime ca. 1275- 
ca. 1321) at the instigation of 
Theodora’ brother, Michael, who 
introduced a repoussé, or sculpted 
metal, cover, to adorn the surface 
of the painted wooden panel 
(lines 1-2, 6-7, 26-33)."* This 
tradition is well documented in 
late Byzantine icon painting, but 
otherwise is unattested in funer- 
ary portraits.*” Evidence pro- 
vided by this epigram and by two 
related poems in the same Paris 
manuscript (discussed below) 
makes clear that sometime after 


Michael's death (before 1321), yet 


another patron took over the proj- 


ect, bringing it to completion. This patron is certainly Theodora, who 
is the only surviving individual mentioned by poems 2 and 3 (on which 
see below); she is described as Michael’s “noble sister” in poem 2 (line 
38) and in poem 3 is referred to not only as the daughter of Constantine 
but as the sister of Michael and wife of the great stratopedarches John 
(lines 3 and 10). The identity of Theodora is without question, as she is 


the only one of Michael’s three sisters who married a stratopedarches: 


John Komnenos Doukas Angelos Synadenos (fig. 7).*° Theodora thus 


43 Seen.15, above. On Theodora’s mother, 
Eirene Branaina Komnene Laskarina 
Kantakouzena Palaiologina, see D. Nicol, 

The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos 
(Cantacuzenus) ca. 1100-1460 (Washington, 
DC, 1968), 10-11, no. 11. 

44 On Michael Komnenos Branas 


Palaiologos, see PLP, fasc. 9, 106-7, no. 21530. 
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45 A. Grabar, Les revétements en or et en 
argent des icénes byzantines du moyen age 
(Venice, 1975); J. Durand, “Precious-Metal 
Icon Revetments,” in Evans, Faith and Power, 
243-51 (n. 1 above). 

46 On megas stratopedarches John 
Komnenos Doukas Angelos Synadenos 


(d. late thirteenth century, before 1290?) 


Fig. 7 John Synadenos and his wife 


Theodora, typikon for the Monastery of the 
Virgin of Certain Hope (Lincoln College, 
Oxford MS Gr. 35, fol. 2r; copyright Lincoln 
College, Oxford ) 


see PLP, fasc. 11, 137, no. 27125. Michael’s 

two other sisters married men of other ranks: 
Maria married the parakoimomenos, Isaak 
Komnenos Doukas Tornikes, d. before 1327 
(PLP, fasc. 12, 19, no. 29125) and a third sister, 
her name unknown, married the tsar of 


Bulgaria, Smilec (d. 1293). 


must be the patron responsible 
for poem 2, as well as for adding 
to her father’s painted image a 
portrait of her deceased brother, 
Michael (poem 2, line 34). 
Theodora’s forty-two line, 
dodecasyllabic epigram, surviv- 
ing in one copy only, is identi- 
fied by its lemma as: “On the 
image of the [deceased] sebas- 
tokrator and his family.” From 
the poem’s internal evidence, 
Miller was the first to conclude 
correctly that the sebastokrator 
Constantine, whose tomb paint- 
ing is described, is to be identi- 
fied as the third son of the megas 
domestikos, Andronikos, and his 
second wife; thus Constantine 
was the half brother of Michael 
VIII Palaiologos, under whom 
he served as sebastokrator begin- 
ning in 1259.’ Sometime after 
concluding his imperial service 
and prior to his death at age forty- 
five, before 1275, Constantine 
took monastic vows; at this 


time he probably resided in 


Constantinople.** Thus, Constantine’s original burial before 1275 


would have taken place in Constantinople, in a foundation unknown 
today, and his tomb with funerary painting would have been relocated 


at some later date to Theodora’s new convent and family mausoleum, 


completed circa 1300. While neither Constantine’s funerary portrait 


nor his tomb survive, a miniature portrait of Constantine accompanied 


by his wife Eirene is preserved in the illuminated foundation document 


for the Convent of the Virgin of Certain Hope (fig. 8). Within the 


47  Ibid., fasc. 9, 98, no. 21498. 

48  Theodora’s typikon for the Convent of 
Certain Hope attests that Constantine took 
monastic vows and the new name, Kallinikos, 
sometime before his death; his wife also 
adopted the habit later in life, taking the new 
name Maria. BMFD 4:1525 (sections 6-8) 
and 1555-56 (section 116); PLP, fasc. 9, 98, 


no. 21498; Papadopoulos, Versuch einer 
Genealogie der Palaiologen, 6 n. 5. 

49 Oxford, Lincoln College gr. 35, fol. 21; 
I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine 
Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden, 1976), 
190-206, fig. 143; A. Cutler and P. 
Magdalino, “Some Precisions on the Lincoln 
College Typikon,” CahArch 27 (1978) 179- 


Fig. 8 Constantine Palaiologos and his wife 


Eirene, typikon for the Monastery of the 
Virgin of Certain Hope (Lincoln College, 
Oxford MS Gr. 35, fol. rv; copyright Lincoln 
College, Oxford) 


98; I. Hutter, “Die Geschichte des Lincoln 
College Typikons,” JOB 45 (1995) 79-114. 
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text, the miniature painting visually reinforces Theodora’s wish that 
both of her parents, Constantine and Eirene, be commemorated by 
the community's nuns. 

In the Paris manuscript, Theodora’s epigram for her father 
Constantine is followed by two shorter poems, of twelve and nine lines. 


The text, edited by Miller, is as follows:”° 


Poem 3. Further Epigram on the Sebastokrator Constantine 


Emtaduot cig tov oeBactoKpatopa. Epitaphs on the sebastokrator. 
1 LeRactoxpatop, dv Savor éxarcbavy Oh Sebastokrator, if in death you have perception, 
Xrpatomeddpyny Sedpo Tov uéyav oxdret, here look upon the great stratopedarch, 
Tig avg Quyatpds tov yAuxbv éuevvétyv- _— the sweet consort of your daughter; 
Taya adv avt@ Kai Tov vidv ei Brérorc, with him presently if you should see [your] son also, 


s  Tovadv Miyarj\ tov rodby tov yevvadav =, your Michael the very noble one, 
Kpweic ceautov naxaptotov Tob Biov, you will judge yourself blessed in life, 
To uty yap olxetv cath tadtov ovyyévoug — since acommon residence of kinsmen 
Odx got kanvov, xv AaBid uéyas xptvol. _is not anew thing, as even the great David would judge;”’ 
Ta 8 d&ypr tadyic cat d8opac Kal Aenyevwv —_ but that to the point of burial and decay and earthly remains 
10 ~—- TauBpdv ovvorxety abtadéAdy avtuyon, a brother-in-law dwells together with the brother of his wife 
Levis Trynpais totv dvoiv remnyuévyc, ina stifling house built for the two, 


H ov) duorg edebev ed udda pdvy. you alone showed to be quite well. 
Poem 4. Another Epigram on the Sebastokrator Constantine 
Eis to add. [Epitaphs] on the same. 


1  Avoivotpatyyoty navtayod otedavitaty Looking upon, alas, this military soros 


LUrpatyyiov ded thy copov tatty Brérwv, of the two generals victorious everywhere 


My, Savudorg, &vOowre, udev év Bie- Oh man/woman, may you not be astounded by anything in life; 
Tig yap Tus Ta mp@ta THs dvOpwnivys _—for the first things of human honor 
s  "Eoy rap’ dudoiv dnd tov Kdtw yvdpov. —_are extinguished for both [men] by the darkness below; 
"Intros 08 roa Kai oTPATOS Kal YpyLATOL and every horse and the army and possessions 
TlapySev wc yvoic exprmiaGels dvéue- have passed away as dust blown by the wind; 
Kai viv 6 mxpos tH¢ P8opais ob toc KiD0¢ and now this bitter stone of destruction 
Meta 10 Saveiv rpoadvac tobtous épet. _ bears them ably after death. 


50 Manuelis Philae Carmina, 2:164-65, 
nos. 128 and 129 (Paris, BN MS grec. 2876, 
fol. 197Vv). 

gr Cf. Ps. 132 (133): 1. 
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As revealed by their lemmata and by internal evidence, these poems 
were dedicated to the same Constantine honored in poem 2. Although 
these two short poems address Constantine, they describe a second 
funerary monument, designed as a double tomb for Theodora’s 
brother, Michael, and her husband, John (the son and son-in-law of 
Constantine). Theodora is also the most likely patron of this second 
tomb, which commemorates her husband and unmarried brother and 
is located within sight of the tomb of her father (poem 3, lines 1-4). 
The two shorter compositions are most probably trial pieces presented 
by Philes to Theodora for her choice, while poem 2, the longer com- 
position focusing on Constantine’s tomb, is executed in only one draft, 
presumably made to Theodora’s satisfaction. A full discussion of these 
two shorter poems is beyond the scope of this article; I discuss them 
here only briefly, as they relate specifically to the longer epigram. 

Following well-established traditions in Byzantine poetry, 
Theodora’s epigram (poem 2) is structured as a series of speeches: 
first the painter of the tomb is addressed, and then the tomb’s viewer. 
The first speech, lines 1-13, deals with the artist’s failure to represent 
faithfully the outstanding character of Constantine's family. A series 
of questions is presented, challenging the choice of medium: the 
funerary portrait crafted of beaten metal on wooden panel. The artist 
or painter is introduced as 6 ypadevc; the verb Cwypadéw is also used. 
He is specifically identified as a maker of beaten images (éAatic... tds 
elxévac) to which ordinary colors (b7d Kot Cwypadeis tavtas ypdq) 
are added (lines 2, 5); the figures in relief are repeated again, in line 7, 
described as “hollowed-out forms” (xothodc ...todsg tTUT0uc). Repoussé 
work, or sculpted metal relief, with the addition of pigment or enamel, 
would seem to fit this description best. The wooden component of 
the image, supporting the metal portraits in relief, is made clear three 
times, in line 11, the plain wood (r6 Artov...EdAov); in line 13, one 
wooden panel (cavic uia); and in line 32, the painting’s wooden panel 
(tiv cavida THs ypadys). 

In lines 3-6, Philes chastises the painter for neglecting to portray 
this illustrious family with the finest materials. The metaphor of failure 
continues in lines 7-8, where the artist is decried for his inability to 
convey as living, breathing beings the three subjects: the sebasto- 
krator Constantine, his son Michael, and possibly Constantine’s wife 
Eirene. This theme appears in other tomb epigrams written by Philes, 
and can be considered a metaphor for painting's inability to capture 
the deceased’s full nature, most importantly, his or her spiritual and 
moral character, aspects essential to the soul’s fair judgment before 
Christ.”” In line 9, the poet states that the painting can capture 
only lifeless images (vexpac...tas guddcets). Perhaps this implies the 
artistic composition specific to Byzantine funerary portraiture: the 


s2 See Philes’ epigram commemorating 
the wife of Gabras Komnenos: Miller, 
Manuelis Philae Carmina, 1:291-94 
(Florentius 106), lines 1-10; and Brooks, 
“Commemoration, appendix B.5, 431-32 
(n. 1 above), for an English translation. 
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representation of the deceased with hands crossed across the chest, 
symbolizing death.”* Philes concludes his address to the painter with 
a final question centered on the artist’s sparing use of gold, and the 
shadowy images he has rendered (lines 10-13). Philes asks if by these 
choices the painter seeks to instruct the viewer on the futility of earthly 
glory and human mortality. 

The speech’s critical tone is shaped by the common Byzantine topoi 
of modesty and self-restraint, where such virtues reflect the struggle 
for spiritual perfection on earth. The poet’s argument against a simpler 
image, one crafted of a metal other than pure gold, such as gilt silver, 
rendered in simple pigments and lacking precious jewels, expresses 
Constantine’s modesty in death. This restraint appears in a number of 
Philes’ epigrams, including the epitaph composed in the voice of lady 
Melane. The poem begins with a declaration by Melane the deceased: 

“.. regarding the earthly life, I / hesitated to praise myself as one doing 
well. / For it was unreasonable to pour into the fire of deeds / the warm 
tallow of empty conceit.” In invoking this sentiment, Philes follows 
a long and venerable tradition for funerary epigrams. Compositions 
by the eleventh-century poet Christopher of Mytilene (ca. 1000-ca. 
1068) attest to this topos in earlier centuries. In Christopher's poem on 
the deceased magistros, Melias, he invokes Ecclesiastes 1:5—7, compar- 
ing fleeting earthly vanity with the eternal sun and earth. Later in the 
same composition Christopher decries, “[Rank and earthly honor, | 
all these things, alas, Death extinguishes.”” Perhaps one of the most 
telling statements of the theme was written by Isaac Komnenos, in 
his mid-twelfth-century foundation document for the Kosmosoteira 
Monastery. In outlining the planned removal of his tomb furnishings 
from the Chora Monastery in Constantinople and their subsequent 
relocation to the Kosmosoteira in Thrace, Isaac wrote, “As for the por- 
trait of myself, made in my youth, in the vanity of boyhood, I do not 
wish for it to be removed from Chora, but to stay where I set it up. 
For my wretched body, which worms will tear apart, will not need 
to be honored with a likeness after its dissolution.””® When consid- 
ered within this larger context, Philes’ criticism of the artist further 
underscores Constantine’s virtue, expressed through his modest tomb 


$3 Onsurviving late Byzantine parallels in the Church of the Anastasis, the 


for this composition, see the tomb of an 
imperial female in Constantinople’s Lips 
Monastery: Brooks, “Commemoration,” 
appendix A.1, 255-60; the tomb for Kale 
Kavalasea and her daughter Anna in Mistra’s 
Church of St. John Prodromos: ibid., app. 
A.8, 344-49; the three tombs (Niches 8, 4, f) 
in Kastoria’s Taxiarches Church: ibid., app. 
A.16, 394-406; the tomb of Maria Synadene 
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Monastery of Christ the Saviour, Veroia: 
ibid., app. A.17, 407-14; the family tomb in 
the Church of Hagios Phanourios, Rhodes: 
ibid., app. A.18, 415-22; and the tomb for 
three children in the Church of Hagios 
Nikolaos, Phountoukli, Rhodes: ibid., app. 
A.19, 423-28. 

54 Miller, Manuelis Philae Carmina, 1:87- 
88 (Escurial 180), lines 1-4. 


55  E. Kurtz, Die Gedichte des 
Christophoros Mitylenaios (Leipzig, 1903) 
9-10, no. 16. lam grateful to Dimitri Kyritses 
for bringing this epigram to my attention. 

56 BMFD 2:838-40; Papazoglou, Tumixdv 


122 (n. 31). Sevéenko’s trans. 


image. Despite all the poet’s criticisms, Constantine's royal lineage and 
earthly accomplishments are still made clear, in line 6 where his golden 
family is described, and in the speech to the viewer that is to follow 
in lines 14-42. 

From Philes’ first speech it can be concluded that the poet was 
particularly sensitive to the artist's medium. To judge from this, and 
the description of lines 14-42 that follows, Philes likely had a firsthand 
knowledge of the composition, as was proposed for Eirene’s epigram. 
The portability of the preexisting artwork makes it highly likely that 
Theodora showed the panel painting to Philes before he began his 
poetic composition. 

‘The reference to funerary images in repouss¢ over wooden panel 
adds a great deal to our knowledge of funerary compositions within 
the late Byzantine empire. The mid-twelfth-century Kosmosoteira 
typikon describes portraits of the donor's parents, otjAa, perhaps on 
wooden panels. These were certainly small enough to transport, for 
they were conveyed from Constantinople to Pherrai to be installed at 
Isaac Komnenos’s new tomb in the Kosmosoteira Monastery.” Portable 
images may have made up a larger portion of funerary portraits at 
tombs than previously realized.** The Kosmosoteira foundation docu- 
ment and Theodora’ epigram for Constantine, as well as the few extant 
fourteenth-century funerary icons in Cypriot and Greek collections, 
document the use of portable funerary portraits in Byzantine tomb 
decoration for the twelfth and the fourteenth centuries.” 

Such portable images surviving in situ are unattested for 
Constantinople, where built, niche tombs decorated in fresco and 
mosaic with carved sarcophagi and sculptural frames constitute the 
surviving corpus. Thus the testimony of Philes’ epigram provides us 
with important documentation of this practice in Constantinople. 
The appearance of Constantine and his family in the lost composition 
described by Philes may have resembled the small scale, repoussé por- 
traits of two near contemporaries. Adorning a late thirteenth- or early 
fourteenth-century silver icon frame, now in Moscow’s State Tret’iakov 
Gallery (27222), are the sculpted figures of the megas logothetes 
Constantine Akropolites and his wife Maria Komnene Akropolitissa 


57 See previous note. in a Complex Land,” in Medieval Paradigms: 
58 Onthe possible use of the epitaphios to Essays in Honor of Jeremy du Quesnay Adams, 
adorn tombs, see S. Curdi¢, “Late Byzantine ed. S. A. Hayes (New York, forthcoming), 
Loca Sancta? Some Questions Regarding the 268-94. 


Form and Function of the Epitaphioi,’ The 
Twilight of Byzantium, ed. S. Curéi¢ and D. 
Mouriki (Princeton, 1991), 251-61. 

59  Papamastorakes, “EmtipBtes,” 298- 
300(n. 32 above); A. W. Carr, “Cypriot 


Funerary Icons: Questions of Convergence 
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Tornikina (fig. 6).°° Surviving repoussé frames for 
icons on wooden panels confirm the popularity of 
this medium in the late Byzantine period.” 

With line 14 begins the poet’s longer invocation, 
now addressing the viewer. He or she is described as 
the one beholding the great Constantine (line 14). In 
line 16, it is made clear that the funerary portrait of 
Constantine is painted in proximity to the soros, or 
casket, containing his bones; location is indicated by 
the dative case, suggesting that the panel lay by, near, 
upon, or above Constantine’s remains. In lines 17-18 
we learn of the viewer's anticipated response—pain, 
tears, and lamentation—upon beholding the tomb 
with images: “[who] does not as is appropriate bear 
[the sight] with pain and shed tears, / lamenting 
sincerely ridiculous life?” This is an antithesis, with 
the viewer's lamentation contrasted with laughter at 
the meaninglessness of earthly existence, acommon 
topos in such poetry. 

To the portrait of the sebastokrator (and pos- 


sibly that of his wife) is added a representation of their son Michael 
(lines 27-34.) This constitutes the work’s third and final stage of pro- 
duction. In lines 30-34, Philes describes how, after his father’s death, 
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Fig.9 Reveted icon of the Virgin with donor 
portraits, State Tret’iakov Gallery, Moscow 


(27222; photo: Bruce White) 


Michael, on account of filial love, had the artist remove or scrape away 
(aroééous, line 32) the upper surface of the image’s wooden panel so 
that upon it he might have the great man represented. These verses 
make clear that Michael revised the original image designed for his par- 


ents tomb; it is this revised image of beaten metal with simple colors 
that Philes described in his first speech to the artist. Here Michael acts 
as a ktetor or restorer of the image. We have already encountered, in 
Eirene’s epigram, the exchange of an earlier tomb for a second, perma- 
nent monument. In the case of the portable panel painting, an older 
image is reworked, and to it is added a repoussé cover. It cannot be 
confirmed why Michael elected to change the original commemorative 
image, but this alteration parallels the popular late Byzantine practice 
of adding sculpted metal revetments to painted panel icons.” 


60 A. Grabar, Les revétements en or et en 
argent des icénes byzantines du moyen age 
(Venice, 1975), 45-46, n. 18; A. Bank, 
Byzantine Art in the Collections of Soviet 61 
Museums (Leningrad, 1985), 317, pls. 252-543 
E. Gladysheva, “Reveted Icon with the 
Virgin Hodegetria,” in Evans, Faith and 62 
Power, 28-30, cat. no. 4 (n. 1 above). On 
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Faith and Power, 243-51. 


See previous note. 


Constantine Akropolites, see PLP, fasc. 1, 49, 
no. 520. On Maria Komnene Akropolitissa 
Tornikina see ibid., fasc. 12, 21, no. 29140. 
Grabar, Revétements; and J. Durand, 


“Precious-Metal Icon Revetments,” in Evans, 


Theodora’s epigram (poem 2) mentions no sacred figure such as Christ, 
the Virgin, John the Baptist, the archangels, or Saint George within 
John’s funerary image. Such divine figures are common in extant por- 
trait compositions, where they serve as intercessors, or in the case of 
Christ, as judge, for the deceased. It is unlikely that no sacred personage 
would accompany the image. His or her visual presence, however, may 
have been limited, and thus Philes may have chosen to focus instead on 
the family portrait. This emphasis is paralleled by a number of extant 
tomb portraits, including the tomb representing an unidentified family 
group in the Chora Monastery (tomb C); here archangels appear in 
relatively inconspicuous bust portraits in the niche’s soffits, and Christ 
is depicted at the apex of the arch intrados (fig. 7).° This contrasts with 
compositions emphasizing divine intercessors, such as those described 
in Eirene’s epigram (poem 1) commemorating the sebastokrator John 
and in the frescoed funerary portrait of a laywoman before the monu- 
mental image of the Virgin Hodegetria, dating to the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, in the lower ane of the Church of the Myrelaion, 
Constantinople (figs. 11-12)."* 


Fig.10 Tomb C, parekklesion of the Church 
of the Chora Monastery, Istanbul (photo: 
Dumbarton Oaks Photo and Fieldwork 
Archives, Washington, DC) 


63 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:272-76 
(n. 6 above); Brooks, “Commemoration,” 
app. A.4, 289-312, cf. 294-97. 

64  C. Striker, The Myrelaion (Bodrum 
Camii) in Istanbul (Princeton, 1981) 30-31; 
Brooks, “Commemoration,” app. A.5, 313-18. 
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In the concluding lines of Philes’ epigram, we learn that a second 


tomb was commissioned—also under the patronage of Theodora— 
for Michael and for Theodora’s husband, John, and that the two men 

shared this single burial: “just as by natural reverence for his parents 

/ he did not desire the same tomb with them / but he withdraws and 

shares a single tomb / with the consort of his noble sister” (lines 35-38). 
Thus, while Michael is represented in a portrait at his parents’ tomb, his 

body was laid to rest in another. 

The two shorter poems confirm that a second burial monument, 
shared by Michael and John, was erected (poem 3, lines 1-5, 7, 10-11; 
poem 4, lines 1-2, 4-5); this was done instead of modifying further 
the tomb of Constantine and his wife. The option to bury Michael 
with a male relative is not surprising, given that historical sources sug- 
gest Michael did not marry.” The common tomb shared by Michael 
and his brother-in-law, John, would certainly have been sited in the 
family convent that Theodora founded after her husband’s early death 
circa 1295-1300 and in which the souls of Michael and John received 
annual commemorations.” Given the likelihood of this circumstance, 
poem 3 reveals that the tomb of Constantine and his wife Eirene was 
located in the same convent, for the two tombs were in view of one 
another, as lines 1-4 make clear. As is the case for Michael and John, 
Constantine and Eirene’s names are recorded in the convent’s annual 
list of commemorations authored by Theodora.” The necessity of per- 
forming these commemorations detailed in the monastic typikon was 
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Fig. 11 Reconstruction of the tomb for 
an unidentified laywoman, Church of 


the Myrelaion, Istanbul (drawing: www 


.archeographics.com; after C. L. Striker, 


The Myrelaion, fig. 62; copyright: Sarah 
Brooks) 

Fig.12 Detail, portrait of the deceased, 
tomb for an unidentified laywoman, 
Church of the Myrelaion (photo courtesy 
of C. L. Striker) 


65 PLP, fasc. 9, 106-7, no. 21530. 
66 BMEFD 4:1556, 1561. 
67 = Ibid., 4:1555. 


reinforced by the final lines of Theodora’s epigram for her deceased 
father, a prayer in honor of the persons buried in or near the tomb, and 
the figures represented in the family portrait (poem 2, lines 39-42). 

In conclusion, Philes’ often challenging and elusive epigrams, when 
read with attention to their cultural and historical contexts, offer rich 
details about the individuals they commemorate, and the artistic mon- 
uments that they were composed to adorn. As the poems attest, Philes’ 
two patrons, Eirene Palaiologina and Theodora Synadene, were actively 
engaged in the production of commemorative monuments to honor 
their illustrious family members, including husbands, parents, and sib- 
lings. Both can be counted among the powerful and wealthy widows of 
the early Palaiologan period who, like Maria-Martha Glabas, founded 
funerary chapels and family tombs with the fortunes they gained after 
the death of their husbands. 

The now-lost painted niche tomb commissioned by Eirene 
Palaiologina, and the portable panel with sculpted revetment patron- 
ized by Theodora Synadene, documented by Philes, are characteristic of 
the highly personalized funerary monuments to individual and family 
produced for elite members of late Byzantine society. For Eirene, we 
know of no other artistic monument that she commissioned besides 
the tomb in Neai Patrai. The possibility that this niche tomb, repre- 
senting St. George, was a secondary burial for her husband is intriguing, 
as is the possible working relationship between Eirene and Philes, who 
may have together planned the provincial monument from the impe- 
rial capital of Constantinople. 

In the case of Theodora Synadene, a working relationship between 
poet and patron, centered in Constantinople, is also most likely. 
Theodorass commissions, the portable panel painting honoring her 
father Constantine, the tomb erected for her husband John and brother 
Michael, and the original deluxe edition of the convent’s typikon, are 
among the few of Theodora’s artistic commissions about which we 
have significant information. This can be contrasted with Theodora’s 
massive Constantinopolitan building project—the new foundation of 
the Convent of Certain Hope, circa 1300—which must have involved 
extensive architectural and decorative campaigns. Despite what can be 
assumed about the scope of this building project, we learn very little 
about its details from the monastic typikon that has come down to us. 
The typikon’s silence on the specifics of Theodora’ artistic patronage at 
the convent contrasts with the rich information it provides on works of 
art donated by other family members, including her brother Michael, 
and the convent’s subsequent patrons. Thus, the information Philes 
provides for these funerary commissions sheds light on Theodora's 
patronage of the arts. I also believe that these two monuments—the 
panel painting with repoussé cover, an otherwise unattested medium in 


68 Artworks donated by Michael to the 
convent include a decorated, gilt bronze 
icon of the archangel Michael and two silver 
lamps. Ibid., 4:1561. For the artistic dona- 
tions of other family members and later 


patrons, see ibid., 4:1562-63, 1566-68. 
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late Byzantine funerary art, and accompanying tomb for Constantine 

and Eirene, as well as the tomb for Michael and John—would have 

found their most appropriate resting place within the great architec- 
tural complex of the Convent of Certain Hope, whose major function 

was family commemoration. 


—Vassar College 
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